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114 THE GEORGIA HISTOKICAL QUASTEU.Y 

QUERIES AND ANSWERS. 



G. L. H. — Has anyone, besides Joel Chandler Harris, writ- 
ten a book containing stories like those of "Uncle Remus," but 
in a di fie rent dialect? 

Yes. In the year 1888 a volume was published bearing the 
title "Negro Myths From the Georgia Coast," by the late 
Colonel Charles C. Jones, Jr. The stories were told in the 
dialect peculiar to the negroes on plantations on and near the 
sea coast. 



P. B. — How did the Okefinokee Swamp get its name, and 
what does it mean? 

Benjamin Hawkins, probably the best authority, gave as the 
spelling of the word O-ke-fin-o-cau, and said this concerning its 
origin : "The O-ke-fm-o-cau is the source of the St. Mary's 
and little St. Johns, called by the Indians Sau-wau-na. It is 
sometimes called E-cun-fin-o-cau, from E-cun-nau, earth, and 
Fin-o-cau, quivering. The first is the most common amongst 
the Creeks. It is from Ooka, a Chactau word for water, and 
Fin-o-cau, qinvering. This is a very extensive swamp, and 
much of it is bog; and so much so that a little motion will 
make the mud and water quiver to a great distance. Hence 
the name is given." 



